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AGAINST INANIMATE OBJECTS. 


Tue title of this paper is not one of those enig- 
matical ones which I perceive to be so fashionable 
now-a-days, wherein a riddle, as it were, is pro- 
pounded to the Reader at the very commencement, 
which may or may not be resolved by the time 
he has perused the entire essay. When I say 
Inanimate Objects, I do not refer, for instance, to 
plain and phlegmatic females, although a good 
deal might with reason be written against them 
beside Mr Bailey’s pardonable though scarcely 
chivalrous aspiration: ‘I vish I vas behind you 
with a brad-awl:’ I simply mean Things without 
Life—artificial ones only, for I know better than 
to find fault with Nature’s handiwork — which 
arouse the passion of anger in the human breast 
with greater frequency than even the conduct of 
Boys themselves. 

For example, I am about to seal a letter, for I 
am one of those old-fashioned persons who still use 
wax, and object to sear my tongue with patent gum 
and the backs of postage-stamps until it becomes as 
glutinous as an anteater’s: well, I have just placed 
the seal at the left-hand corner of my desk, and 
have dropped the wax in a fine oval upon the 
envelope ; all is prepared for the impression of my 
family arms, a Tortoise passant over a Hare couchant, 
and the motto Patientia vincit omnia ; when—hey 
presto—the seal is gone! I put it there—there, in 
that left corner, not a moment ago (I will take my 
Bible oath of it), and now it’s gone! ITamnota 
passionate man, goodness knows ; I don’t think 
anybody ever heard a profane expression escape 
my lips; but when I am quite alone, and these 
sort of things occur, I use a Formula. Surely my 
readers must have suffered again and again from 
this extraordinary and magical disappearance of 
Inanimate Objects, and will admit the necessity of 
some safety-valve for the feelings in such a case. 
I know a most respectable old lady, the widow of a 
Doctor of Divinity, who, when ‘put out,’ always 
invokes the northern counties of England—North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Durham—magnificent names, with a slightly 


blasphemous ring about them, and I recommend 
ladies of hasty temper to take a leaf out of her 
book. For myself, however, I confess that’ shib- 
boleth is not sufficiently powerful, and I use 
another mixture, equally innocent, but of a more 
satisfying kind. 

But this seal, and how it has got away? Mis- 
laid itself, you know; for that’s what it comes to, 
and no less—how can we explain it? ‘Here 
to-day, and gone to-morrow,’ is a startling state- 
ment with respect to human mortality; but 
how can it compare with ‘Here this instant, and 
gone the next, as has happened to my seal? The 
seal is said to be rather like a human creature, but 
no analogy can be founded on that circumstance ; 
for if it had been a pencil-case, or a bit of blotting- 
paper, or an inch of Indian ink, the same thing is 
just as likely to have occurred. The sudden and 
mysterious appearance of Inanimate Objects is a 
matter that has never yet been properly handled. 
We are all aware that they do disappear, instanta- 
neously, unaccountably, and oftentimes as irre- 
coverably as though they had been magnetically 
attracted to the centre of the earth ; but the explan- 
ation of the phenomenon has never been attempted. 
Perhaps the philosophers secretly shrink from 
grappling with a circumstance so weird and 
supernatural; and I must acknowledge that 
the belief in the influence of demons in small 
domestic mischances (still common among the Irish 
peasantry) is hereby afforded no little excuse. 
Don’t tell me that we ourselves mislay the articles 
in question, and Have forgotten where we placed 
them, for such an explanation is simply an insult 
to your fellow-creatures. As for that seal, you 
might just as well endeavour to persuade me that 
I could mislay my hand or my foot. Yes, I am 
aware that I am near-sighted ; and a nice, gentle- 
manly, agreeable person you are to remind folks of 
their physical imperfections—but I can see a yard 
all round me (except of course Behind), and much 
more ten inches and a half, which is the exact 
visual distance to the left-hand corner of my desk, 
where I placed that seal. Pooh, pooh. Of course 
I know the particular disadvantage under which I 
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labour. Often and often, have I gone about with 
my spectacles pushed up on my forehead, in the 
utmost fume and fury, use they were not in 
their case, nor anywhere else where I looked for 
them ; my Formula itself was scarcely adequate to 
those terrible occasions ; I have sat down—I con- 
fess it—and stamped with irritation to think that 
some of those Boys (my ome had carried 
off my spectacles, and would probably bring them 
back, if they brought them back at all, with only 
one glass. But it is not to such exceptional mis- 
adventures that I here allude. I am speaking of 
the sufferings that all of us, whether blind or not, 
endure from Inanimate Objects. 

Still confining myself to the subject of their dis- 
appearance, what words can paint the desolation that 
seizes the human soul upon finding, in a strange 
house where one is a guest for the first time, and 
when the second dinner-bell is just on the point of 

inging, that there is no button to the collar of 
one’s embroidered shirt. This deficiency can 
scarcely be called unexpected, for washerwomen 
are the natural enemies of mankind, and are always 
doing them injuries, either of this sort, or through 
unpunctuality and iron-mould ; but the ul 
consequences of the thing make up, and more, 
for the absence of that one element of horror 
—Surprise. We have dressed, with the exception 
of coat and waistcoat, in entire ignorance of our 
loss, and only discover it as we prepare to affix our 
shirt-collar to the treacherous band. If it had 
been any other button of the shirt that was miss- 
ing, an erect position, and the hand artisticall 
placed over the spot, would have carried us throug 
the evening without discovery ; but the collar- 
button is the very seat and principle of existence 
as respects costume, without which there is no such 
thing as being dressed at all. No ; there is nothing 
for it but the taking everything off again (includ- 
ing those exquisite studs, which took five minutes 
apiece to put in one’s shirt-front without creasing), 
and the Formula for those who have one. If one, 
who has no such innocent safety-valve, is led to 
use ‘a few cursory observations,’ as ling to 
disembarrass himself of his garments, like Hercules 
with the shirt of Nessus, he pictures to himself the 
assembled guests below, and his punctual host 
standing, watch in hand, with his back to the 
drawing-room-fire, let us hope that the Recording 
Angel will take the excessive provocation into 
account, and, as in the case of Uncle Toby, obli- 
terate the accusing words with a pitying tear. 

Another rather trying position in which one is apt 
to be placed when away from home, and without 
one’s wife, is the not being able to part one’s hair. 
Love, they say, is like a Wig, because the worst of 
it is the Parting; but the same may be also said of 
one’s own hair, and ially of that portion of it 
at the back of one’s head. Some men don’t part 
their hair at all, and others have none to part ; 
but those, perhaps overneat and ee folks, who, 
like myself, make a practice of doing so, will bear 
me out in the statement that there are few Inani- 
mate Objects with which a man is more apt to get 
in a passion than with his Comb. It does its 
mission, with respect to that straight white furrow, 
well enough, so long as its progress can be watched 
in the glass, and when coming home (if I may say 
so) under one’s own eye; but at the top of the 
head, and still worse, behind it, yon feel that its 
course has been erratic in the extreme. In vain, 
you turn your head round swiftly in hopes to 


catch the reflection of the back of it in the mirror 
before it has time to fade away. The comb ig 
taken in hand, and blindly guided, hither and 
thither, until, with a hideous ejaculation, you dash 
it to the ground, and knock three or four of its 
teeth out. To ask the lady of the house, or even 
the chambermaid, to be so good as to part one’s 
hair for one, is a thing we seldom venture to do, 

One of the most terrible domestic positions is to 
find one’s self at an inn—for such things do not 
ae in well-regulated private households—in a 

that is too long for the sheet, or rather, where 
the sheet is too short for the bed. No suspicion 
of the state of things has been awakened by the 
external appearance of the couch: the fair white 
linen is li oo ! folded down above the counter- 
pane. It is only when you have (literally) ‘got 
to the bottom of it’ that you become aware of the 
hideous deficiency. There is blanket, rough, un- 
pleasant, ticklish blanket next to your astonished 
toes. The light is out, and you have no means of 
getting another ; you are addicted to sitting up 0 
nights, and therefore all the people are gone to 
bed ; is it worth while to rouse all the house, as 
well as those whom it immediately concerns, in 
order to inform you that your sheet is too short for 
your bed? That is the question, as you lie with 
your knees tucked up, rolling the Formula about 
on the tip of your tongue. A short man would 
never have found anything amiss, but you are six 
feet two in your stockings, though, unfortunately, 
you have not got your stockings on. It is doubtful 
whether you aa ‘make a bed’ in broad daylight; 
it is certain you cannot do so in the dark. hat 
can you do, then? Why, you grasp the sheet 
between your feet (like an acrobat), and compel 
it to come down lower; as you do so, the whole 
paraphernalia of the bed-clothes goes to pieces; 
the mischief, no bettered in the original situation, 
extends all over the bed; you find pieces of 
blanket everywhere ; what is worse than all, the 
pillow slowly unrolls itself—for that sheet was 
illow-case also—and all is desolation and ruin. 
us thoroughly uncomfortable and _ sleepless, 
‘ou are in an admirable situation for observing the 
irritating behaviour of other Inanimate Objects, 
beside that sheet, which would never have come 
under your notice during the day. A door, you 
know not where, goes ‘bang, bang’ in the silence 
of the night, as though it were firing ee 
for the death of your Sleep: nay, your own door 
rattles at unexpected intervals, just as though some- 
body were trying the handle. There is not a breath 
of wind—although the ex portions of your 
frame are very cold, and if you draw the clothes 
over them, others are laid bare—and yet those 
doors keep on ‘bang, bang,’ and ‘rattle, rattle’ like 
heavy artillery musketry. This is very odd, 
but I suppose the statement will suraiy te set 
down to my being short-sighted, and indeed I am 
sure it will be corroborated by every one who has 
lain awake all night in a s house, There are 
certainly other noises that need explanation beside 
spirit-rapping. 

Another ble attribute of doors at Inns, 
and ially of bedroom doors, is, that ecm they 
have keys, key-holes, and a proper hole for the 
reception of the bolt, they stubbornly refuse to 
lock. The landlord sagaciously observes that the 
wood has shrunk, and then imagines that he has 
himself shrunk from all responsibility. But the 
nervous guest, who does not believe in putting the 
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water-jug on the top of a chair, as an insurmount- 
able obstacle to Burglars, will go on turning that 
key for hours, until suddenly it shoots in with 
a thud. Finding it, however, quite impossible 
to turn it back in, and being at least as 
much afraid of Fire as Thieves, the door has to 
be forced open, and he finally retires for the night 


_ not to rest) with nothing but a plank with 
pping hinges between himself and the expected 
Murderers. 


A golosh too big for one—it seems almost big 
Red for two—is a very unpleasant Inanimate 
Object, if that can be called so which slips about 
independent of your own will, and buries itself in 
the wet ground like a mud-fish; although even 
this is not so bad as a tight boot. 

An umbrella that won’t open, is another trial to 
the temper ; a sharp shower sets in, and you find this 
whalebone ap us not a bit more useful than 
a walking-stick, until, just as the sun comes out, 
you burst open the refractory contrivance with 
violence, and half the ribs fly through the silk. If 
you think you will evershut it again after that, you 
are very much mistaken. 

When you hire an open carriage, your modesty 
will probably induce you to take the back-seat : now, 
that back-seat, which sticks up very well of itself, 
will, now that you have n to lean against it, 
obstinately en it keeps 
tapping against your shoulders with the persistency 
0 that famous ; end of water that formed so cheap 
and popular a torture with the Holy Inquisition, 
and will drive you almost as frantic. Now, why does 
this happen, I should like to know ? 

When you are ‘driving yourself, as the phrase 
goes, and you benevolently endeavour to flick a 

ly off your horse’s ear, what a sad affair it is to 
find your whip-lash fast in the harness. You might 
have tried to hitch it there ten thousand times, 
and would have failed ; but now, if you had got out, 
and tied it, it could not be more securely fastened. 
You can’t leave the vehicle, because the horse 
won't let you get in again ; but although a noto- 
rious now begins to crawl as 
he were in the shafts of a one-horse hearse, for he 
knows that you can’t give him the whip because 
you have given it to him already. 

A fishing-line hitched in a tree is also a situation 
likely to evoke the Fornmla. 

A cab-window that you cannot quite close, even 
though it rains, for fear of being suffocated, and 
from the reflection that several patients bound for 
the Small-pox Hospital may have recently ridden in 
it, is a very objectionable Inanimate Object when 
there is no button (and there never is) to hold the 
window-strap. You have to keep it in your hand 
as though you were deep-sea ing, and do so 
until you are nearing your destination, when, look- 
ing round for your traps, you forget all about it, 
and suddenly leave go of your slippery charge ; 
then the window falls to the bottom of its recep- 
tacle, and is smashed to atoms. 

There are some Inanimate Objects which awaken 
other sensations than those of irritation or anger, 
such as Roasted Apples, which instantly 
powders, and give one an attack of the shivers ; 
and Cold Water, which reminds one, by a twitter 
in the small of the back, of taking pills ; but these 
are rather foreign to the subject of this paper. To 
come suddenly with a tender tooth, as one is —s 
game, upon a large round shot (such as are 
in fowling-pieces of course; not cannon), is to 


anticipate, if I may say so, the Destruction of the 
Universe. For a moment, besides the complete 
disin' tion of one’s own private physical 
economy, the End of the World seems really to have 
arrived! It is far worse than ice-pudding, which, 
as we all know, caused poor Sir Alured Denne to 
use such sad language, after having promised St 
Romwold never to swear again : 


Astonishment, horror, distraction of mind, 
, misery, fear, and iced puddi bined ! 


Lip, forehead, and cheek—how these mingle and 


meet, 
All colours, all hues, now advance, now retreat, 
Now pale as a turnip, pow crimson as beet ! 
How he grasps his arm-chair in attempting to rise, 
See his veins how they swell! mark the roll of his 
eyes! 
Now east, and now west, now north, and now south, 
Till at last he contrives to eject from his mouth 
That vile spoonful—what 
He has got he knows not ; 
He isn’t quite sure if it’s cold or it’s hot ; 
At last he exclaims, as he starts from his seat : 
A snow-ball, by —— what I decline to repeat. 


For Sir Alured, poor fellow, was unacquainted 
with the Formula. 

It is seldom that Inanimate Objects become 
odious, unless in private life; but there are two 
exceptions which greatly harass my individual mind 
in London streets. The one is a painted face 
with a gaping mouth and canvas t and ag 
exp at a certain toy-shop in Oxford Street 
have to pass every day of my life, and which 
haunts oe ; the other is a picture of Pro- 
motheus Bound, with his liver being pecked at by 
the Vulture, which has met my gaze so long in 
Chancery Lane that it is actually affecting 
liver. th these distressing exhibitions I 
one day have to buy and burn. 


Nothing elise save the few little things which I 
have mentioned ever ruffles the na ly smooth 
cur—cur—cur—current of my tem—tem—— If 


there is one Inanimate Object in this world which 
excites my indignation and fury beyond endurance, 
it is a steel pen that won’t write, and I have got 
hold of one now. I have tried him forwards, and 
I have tried him backwards ; I have coaxed hi 


and 


EVERYBODY’S CARRIAGE STOPS 
THE WAY. 
Yrs, everybody’s carriage stops the way. The 
omnibuses bringing city-men to business are 
reduced to an alternation of crawl and stand-still 
by the time they reach the city margin. The 
Hansom cabs can only go ahead by getting en- 
tangled among the four-wheelers, and endangering 
the lives of Materfamilias and the little ones. The 
private carriages of aldermen and well-to-do cits, 
when they venture east of Temple Bar, are in 
imminent peril of having their glossy panels burst 
in. The coal-wagons, brewers’ drays, dock-wagons, 
and sugar-wagons, block the way, and are blocked ; 
although they don’t care, for nothing can hurt them. 
The hop-wagons threaten to hurl their bags and 
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pockets into the first-floor windows; while the 
timber-wagons are always ready to dash into the 
plate-glass shop-windows. Pickford is ever quarrel- 
ling with Chaplin and Horne, as to which did not 
get out of the way when the other was coming. 
Butchers’ and poulterers’ carts at Leadenhall and 
Newgate Streets keep all other carts in defiance ; 
while fishmongers’ carts effectually blockade Lower 
Thames Street. To make matters worse, the 
Chatham and Dover Company are always either 

ing up or blocking out the streets; or if not 
they, the Holborn Valley improvers; or if not 
they, the sewer-makers ; or if not they, the water- 
companies ; or if not they, the gas-companies ; or 
if not they, the Pneumatic-tube people. Tum 
which way we may, we are in a peck of troubles ; 
almost shut out from our own London, by obstacles 
that try the patience sorely. 

The corporation, dismayed at this system of 
almost perpetual blockade, requested Mr Haywood, 
in the early part of the present year, to ‘ see about 
it’—to determine the extent of the evil, and, if 
possible, to devise some mode of cure. That active 
and well-informed engineer and surveyor to the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, has sent in a Report 
crammed with information. He tells us that the 

ulation of the metropolis has increased from 
000 in 1801, to 3,000,000 in 1865; that he 
expects it to be nearly 6,000,000 by the end of the 
century ; that there is one parish or district, East 
London, having as many as 170,000 persons to the 
square mile ; and another, Lewisham, having so few 
as 2400 ; that the actual number of people in the 
heart of the metropolis is less now than . te ten 
ears owing to the pulling down of dwelling- 
make room banks, insurance-offices, 
commercial buildings, warehouses, and railways ; 
that the suburbs are ae Sas in popula- 
tion, in a far ter ratio the city is thinning ; 
and that all these suburban people have an invet- 
erate knack of considering the city as their city, and 
dabbling in it to an extent immensely increasin 
every year. He further tells us, that our hun 
and twenty square miles of land, forming the 
aye metropolis, will probably be increased by 
‘orty square miles more by the end of the century 
—driving the green fields away to a most alarming 
distance. The city, properly so called, is barely a 
mile square—a very small but rich kernel in a 
very large shell ; and this ‘ city’ is the part which 
is ming choked with traffic more and more 
every year. The streets, roads, lanes, and a > of 
various kinds in the city amount to the mee 
number of 913; but only 154 of these are wide 
enough to admit two or more lines of carriages—in 
itself a very significant cause of blockade. Alto- 
ther, these public ways extend fifty miles in 
fength and cover one-fourth of the area of the city. 
There are about fifty inlets at which we may enter 
the city ; these inlets being streets, paved courts, 
bridges, steam-boat piers, water-side stairs, and 
railway stations: or rather, there were this number 
in 1860; for there have been several additional 
railway stations opened within the city in the last 
six years. 

Let us see to what extent the people, cits and 
non-cits, block these city streets ; and let us com- 
pare the figures with a few others relating to the 
western districts of the metropolis. In 1850, Mr 
Haywood selected twenty-four spots in the city, and 
caused each spot to be watched from eight in the 


morning till eight in the evening, on a summer 
day, with a view of ascertaining the number of 
vehicles which passed each spot. The enormous 
number of 13,000 passed over London Bridge in 
the twelve hours ; nearly as many passed through 
Cheapside ; while the next busiest spots were the 
Poultry, Temple Bar, Ludgate Hill, Newgate Street, 
Leadenhall Street, Blackfriars Bridge, Cornhill, 
Gracechurch Street, and Bishopsgate Street. The 
busiest hour was from four to five in the after- 
noon ; and this was nearly equalled by the hour 
from ten to eleven in the forenoon. About the 
same period, between eight in the morning and five 
in the afternoon, there entered the city 315,000 
persons—an average day, not selected on account 
of any peculiar circumstances. On another day, 
Mr Bennoch ascertained that 10,767 vehicles crossed 
London Bridge in nine hours. In 1853, the five 
bridges were watched for nine hours on a particular 
day: 63,000 foot-passengers and 11,500 vehicles 
crossed London Bridge ; Blackfriars and Westmin- 
ster Bridges divided Tetooen them nearly an equal 
number; while the two toll-bridges took mere 
driblets ; the total was 127,030 foot-passengers, and 
23,713 vehicles—London Bridge accommodating 
almost exactly as much traffic as the other four 
combined. In 1854, there passed over Westmin- 
ster Bridge in one week 341,398 foot-passengers, 
3046 horsemen, 19,157 cabs, 5326 omnibuses, 
24,879 carts, 1299 wagons, 2265 vans, 526 donkey- 
carts, and 1942 trucks. In 1855, a particular m 
of enumeration brought out the fact, that 400,000 
persons entered or lett the city on foot, 88,000 by 
omnibus, 54,000 by the railway termini, and 
30,000 by steam-boat piers, in one day ; but this 
was afterwards believed to have overstated some of 
the items, and understated others. In 1856, on an 
October day, Mr Haywood ascertained that in 
twelve hours the wonderful number of 16,000 vehi- 
cles passed over London Bridge. In 1857, on a win- 
ter’s day, the London Bridge traffic comprised about 
15,000 vehicles and 85,000 foot-passengers between 
eight in the morning and eight in the evening. 
In 1859, the late Mr Daniel Whittle Harvey, as 
Commissioner of City Police, caused London Bridge 
to be watched for twenty-four consecutive hours ; 
he found that the stupendous total of 107,000 
foot-passengers, 61,000 persons in vehicles, and 
20,000 vehicles of one kjnd or other, crossed the 
bridge in this time. In May 1860, all the inlets to 
the city were carefully watched during the whole 
twenty-four hours on one day, and it was found that 
706,621 persons—equal to one-fourth of the entire 
lation of the whole metropolis—entered the city 
in one day. This is equal to the census population 
of twenty such towns as Ashton, Bury, Cardiff, 
Chatham, Chester, Exeter, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Ipswich, Macclesfield, Northampton, Rochdale, 
igan, or Worcester, combined. ere it not that 
Mr Haywood gives the sanction of his name to this 
statement, we should hardly know how to give it 
eredence. ‘And this is the true population,’ he 
adds; ‘for although not residential, most of its 
waking existence is spent within the city limits ; 
and it comprises mainly the owners of the city 
property, and the creators of its wealth, importance, 
and traffic’ Still more puzzling is it when we are 
told that, as five-sixths of all the persons who 
enter the city are males, it gives a total of 590,000 
males—not far under one-half of the whole male 
population of the metropolis. Male and female 


together, about one-fo of all the persons who 
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entered the city were in or on vehicles, Although 
there are about fifty entrances into the city, one- 
half of the whole traffic entered it at eight places— 
Aldgate, Aldersgate, Bishopsgate, Blackfriars, Fins- 
bury, Temple Bar, Holborn, and London Bridge. 
Pass we on to 1863, when 26,000 vehicles crossed 
London Bridge in one day, and 11,000 crossed 
Blackfriars Bridge. This, comparing the census 
returns of different years, shews that vehicles 
increase even still more rapidly than the population. 
Then, in 1864, taking Oxford Street instead of the 
city, 11,000 vehicles passed one spot in twelve 
hours of one day. In ny just a = igh 
number passed a particular spot in Regent Street 
in twelve Sesie~dineine that the West End also 
has its busy streams of vehicular traffic ; but then 
Oxford Street and Regent Street are places of 

enificent width, which Fleet Street pl Ludgate 
Hill, Newgate Street and the Poultry, might well 
envy. Inthe same period of twelve hours, in the 
same year, 76,000 vehicles passed one or other of 
the eight busiest inlets into the city, named a few 
lines back. 

There! If the reader is not satisfied with these 
bewildering groups of figures, his appetite can only 
be satiated with a whole book of mathematical 
tables. The figures are really very instructive, if 


| we look at them with reference to the blockade of 


the city streets. Well indeed may there be a 
blockade. Even some years before the railway tur- 
moil commenced in Ludgate Hill, Skinner Street, 
and Cannon Street, Mr Bennoch thus depicted 
the struggle against difficulties encountered by a 
vehicle in wending its way from west to east 
through the metropolis: ‘Along the Strand, the 
progress is steady and rapid ; there is room for two 
or three vehicles each way, making four or five 
altogether. They approach Temple Bar ; the two or 
three vehicles passing eastward are met by two or 
three going westward. But even supposing there 
be only two proceeding each way, there is only 
room for one to pass through the Bar in each direc- 
tion at the same time. The process is like drawing 
a wire : the two lines of traffic are drawn into one, 
and the result is that carriages occupy exactly 
double the time they ought to a This is obstruc- 
tion the first, and the experience of all will confirm 
the fact. At Chancery Lane, a stream of traffic 
from Camden Town to Kensington, by way of 
Blackfriars, swells the tide, and, meeting with 
contending currents in Farringdon Street, they 
chafe, or rather chaff each other, and all progress is 
for a while suspended : Fleet Street is blocked up. 
By and by, that is cleared, and there is a cheerful 
trot round St Paul’s. <A slight check is felt at the 
corner nearest Cheapside ; and a third lock takes 

lace in the Poultry. We pass the shoals of the 
Mansion House, where the diverging streets are as 
numerous as the mouths of the Danube ; and ulti- 
mately we get into the Straits of Cornhill. Buta 
fourth lock occurs in the gorge of Leadenhall’ 

Considering how cruelly vehicles are detained in 
the streets by this blockade, and considering, more- 
over, that time is money, a long-headed fellow has 
estimated how much money is wasted thereby. 
He thinks that the carriers, cab-owners, omnibus 
companies, wharfingers, and wholesale dealers of 
the metropolis lose a hundred thousand pounds a 
year in this way! It must be admitted that such 
an estimate is rather a wild one, although the 
loss is really very great. 

Besides the entrances into and the exits from the 


city, the circulation within the city itself is some- 
thing immense. The reader of course knows that 
wonderful spot which all the omnibus-men in 
London call ‘ Bank,’ but which is the open space 
whence branch out the Poultry, Princes Street, 
Threadneedle Street, Cornhill, Lombard Street, 
King William Street, and Walbrook. Well, this 
open space, every day between eight o’clock and five, 
is crossed by sixty thousand persons on foot ; sixty 
thousand persons risk their necks by crossing over 
between and among the vehicles. Lucky it is that 
Mrs Gamp is not often here ; poor soul, she would 
soon be run over; and so would Mrs Grundy, 
Mrs Partington, and other famous old women. It is 
a place for men, and men nearly monopolise it. 
Then there are more than forty thousand who cross 
on foot, within the same number of hours, the 
surrounding King William’s Statue, marked 
the junction of King William Street, Gracechure 
Street, and Cannon Street ; nearly forty thousand 
at the junction of Ludgate Hil, eet Street, 
Farringdon Street, and New Bridge Street ; and 
nearly thirty thousand at the junction of Cornhill, 
Leadenhall, Bishopsgate, and Gracechurch Streets. 

What is to be jenn? What can be done with 
streets blocked up in this way by human beings 
and all kinds and shapes of vehicles? We sacrifice 
lives, we break limbs, we ruin horses, we fracture 
vehicles, we exasperate tempers, and we waste 
much valuable time; and it is not easy, as the 
corporation have amply proved, to devise a remedy. 
Mr Haywood calls for new openings, new inlets 
and outlets, wherever they can be made. He 
points to the fact, that when the Brighton Railway 
Company opened their Victoria branch to Pimlico 
in 1860, a large amount of traffic was thereby 
diverted from London Bridge; that when the 
South-eastern opened their Charing Cross Exten- 
sion in 1864, three-fourths of the Dover and 
Hastings traffic were very speedily transferred 
thither from London Bridge; that when New 
Southwark Street was opened from end to end in 
the same year, a large amount of traffic was at once 
transferred from London Bridge to that at Black- 
friars; that when Southwark Bridge was opened 
toll-free last zen, the vehicle- ¢ over it in- 
creased fivefold, mostly to the relief of London 
Bridge. These are all promising instances, because 
they tend to shew that traffic eagerly avails itself 
of new outlets. If these outlets had not been 
formed, London Bridge would by the present time 
have become almost impassable. Mr Haywood 
states that, even now, the average rate of progress 
for vehicles over the bridge, and for some distance 
north and south of it, barely exceeds three miles 
and a half an hour; so choked with traffic is the 
whole route. 

‘We must have another bridge below London 
Bridge, the city engineer strenuously asserts: or, 
if not a bridge, a tunnel. He ascertains that just 
about one million inhabitants of the metropolis 
live eastward of London Bridge, and that this 
bridge is the only channel over the river for the 
vehicles belonging to that million of persons, com- 
prising a very large -proportion of the heaviest 
wagons, vans, and carts. Buy Southwark Bridge, 
by all means, and make it pemeemeetey toll-free ; 
finish the new street from Blackfriars to the Man- 
sion House ; finish the new Blackfriars Bridge, on 
which workmen are now so busily and usefully 
oceupied ; but there will still remain London 
Bridge charged with the large traffic of the eastern 
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half of the metropolis, supplemented by no incon- 
siderable a portion of the western. Cost what it 
may, a new eastern bridge or tunnel for vehicles 
as well as foot-passengers, must be made sooner or 
later ; such is the bold assertion of Mr Haywood. 
As for the east and west traffic, he wants a 
supply of new streets that would frighten all the 
ce companies in England to pay for. 
Temple Bar to Aldgate Pump, the whole length is 
too narrow, notwithstanding that the traffic has 
been relieved by the opening of New Cannon Street. 
It is curious to see how Mr Haywood couples his 
remarks concerning the want of new streets with 
other remarks touching the advantages derived 
from such new streets as have already been made ; 
but there is no inconsistency in this; he shews 
that if the new streets had not been made, we 
should have been choked by this time ; while, on 
the other hand, the success of the remedial measures 
encourages us to go on in the same path. Works 
already authori and more or less commenced, 
will mend our ways a little. There is the Thames 
Embankment, which, when finished, will take off 
some of the traffic which throngs the Strand and 
Fleet Street. There is the new street from Black- 
friars Bridge to Cannon Street and the Mansion 
House, which will relieve Ludgate Hill, St Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Cheapside. ere is the new 
Palace of Justice in the Strand, which, when 
finished, will probably lead to the removal of the 
courts of law from Guildhall, and the relief of some 
of the traffic in that quarter. There is the Hol- 
born Valley Viaduct, which is just now the cause 
of hopeless confusion at that unfortunate spot 
where Holborn Hill, Farringdon Street, Skinner 
Street, Snow Hill, and Farringdon Road meet ; it 
will facilitate the division of the two streams of 
traffic which go tively east and west, and 
north and south. ere is the new Meat-market 
at Smithfield, which, when it and the adjacent 
roads are finished, will clear Newgate Street of its 
| aggravating market (Paternoster 
people well know how aggravating it is !), 
will possibly clear Leadenhall and Whitechapel 
Markets, and will furnish a new line of route from 
Holborn to Long Lane and the north-east of 
London. There is the new Blackfriars Bridge, 
already mentioned, which, being wider and more 
level than the old bridge, will eventually accom- 
larger traffic. There are the widenings 
of existing streets by the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, actually in progress, at certain parts of 
Leadenhall Street, Fenchurch Street, Great Tower 
Street, Newgate Street, Upper Thames Street, 
Mansion House Street, and Kaleo Hill. There 
are other —— widenings at Basinghall 
Street, Bluecoat Buildings, Lime Street, Liverpool 
Street, Lombard Street, Seething Lane, Thread- 
needle Street, Throgmorton Street, Tottenham 
Yard, Bevis Marks, King’s Head Court, London 
Wall, and Silver Street. There are the many 
new railway stations—the South-eastern in Can- 
non Street, the Great Eastern in Liverpool 
Street, the East London, also in Liverpool Street, 
the North London in Broad Street, the Metropoli- 
tan. at Moorfields, the Metropolitan Extension at 
Tower Hill, the Metropolitan District at many 
points between Tower Hill and Blackfriars, and 
the never-satisfied and never-satisfying Chatham 
and Dover at Ludgate Hill—all these, in their 
several ways, will take off some of the people and 


some of the vehicles which throng the streets. 


From’ 


Nevertheless, it is almost incredible how much 
the traffic of all kinds in the London streets 
increases, despite these railway facilities. The 
Great Omnibus Company soy they carried 1,357,645 
more passen, in 1865 than in 1864, notwith- 
standing that the Metropolitan and the Chatham 
railways had apparently diverted much of the 
traffic. In truth, travel-facilities increase travel- 
tendency, supply creates demand, stay-at-home 
people cease to stay at home when there are so 
many means of getting out about. 

If all that Mr Haywood recommends to be done 
should be done, the millions of money would be 
wanted with a rapidity absolutely startling ; indeed, 
where the money is to come from, we cannot even 
guess. Let us see. Item First.—A new bridge over 
the Thames, either near Great Tower Hill or near 
St Katherine’s Docks, with broad and convenient 
approach-roads from Whitechapel in the north, and 
from Bermondsey in the south, so as to constitute 
an entirely new line of route from Shoreditch to 
the Kent Road. How the masted vessels could get 
up to en under such a bridge, or what 
sum the bridge and its cost, the 
reader may determine if he can. Mr Haywood’s 
mode of dealing with the subject is } nape he 
says, this bridge must be made some day or other, 
and all collateral questions must be re 
merely as difficulties to be conquered. Item Second, 
—A new street east and west, to relieve the main 
artery through the city. It would start from the 
eastern end of the Holborn Valley Viaduct, near 
St Sepulchre’s Church, cut across the grounds of 
the Blue Coat School, cross St Martin’s le Grand 
north of the Post-office, bisect Noble Street, Wood 
Street, and Aldermanbury, pass behind Guildhall 
and the Bank, cross Bell Alley to London Wall, 
cross Bishopsgate Street to Houndsditch, and so on 
to Whitechapel Road. This street would be about 
a mile and a quarter in length. Such a street 
would unquestionably relieve Cheapside and its con- 
tinuation of a lange amount of heavy merchandise 
traffic. But Mr Haywood says he must pull down 
Christ’s Hospital to execute this work; and we 
may guess what a formidable financial enterprise 
this would be. Item Third.—A budget of improve- 
ments, which, speaking roundly, may be - 
terised as bem nearly all the narrow streets in 
the metropolis—Fleet Street from Chancery Lane 
to Temple Bar ; the Old Bailey at its southern end ; 
St Paul's Churchyard on the east and north sides ; 
St Ann’s Lane and Foster Lane behind the Post- 
office ; the north end of Queen Street ; the whole 
line of Long Lane and Barbican ; the whole line of 
Beech Street and Chiswell Street ; Duke Street at 
the Smithfield end; the Poultry in its whole 
length ; and others so numerous that we can 
hardly s space even to name them. Item 
Fourth.—This consists of many improvements dis- 
tinct from mere widening of streets. Mr Haywood 
would make a Circus round Fae ae Bar, leaving 
the Bar in the middle of it, to please those who 
wish to see the old structure preserved. He would 
make a new street from Farringdon Street diagon- 
ally to Holborn near Hatton Garden ; and another 
new street where Fleet Lane has till now hitherto 
been. He would pull down the clump of houses 
at the western end of Cheapside, to throw open the 
view of St Paul’s, and to facilitate access to the 
neighbouring streets. He would continue Bouverie 


would run a new street through the churchyard of 


Street southward to the Thames Embankment. I 
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St Botolph, Bishopsgate, as a communication 
between «Beware Street and New Broad Street. 

If the reader can guess what all this would cost, 
we congratulate him on his acuteness ; and if he 
can further tell us where the money is to come from, 
we shall be still more obliged to him. Great as the 
cost would be, Mr Haywood thinks that it would 
be double as great twenty years hence, owing to 
the rapidly increasing value of land in the city—a 
million sterling per acre in some recent instances. 
Meanwhile, Everybody’s Carriage Stops the Way. 
The corporation have enacted by-laws, and parlia- 
ment has d a special statute for controlling the 
traffic in the streets ; but it seems to require more 
wisdom than corporation and parliament possess to 
keep a clear for every y in a city of three 

illion people, four hundred thousand houses, and 
eight thousand miles of street. 


AN OCEAN WATF. 
IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


I supPosE it must have been the devil put it into 
my head, for while I was busy lowering things 
down into the boat, I thought how easy it would 
be to get upsides with the murdering party as were 
in the ship. I’d only got to turn over the cabin 
lantern, and she’d soon have been in a blaze, when 
my gentlemen would have had enough to do to 
save themselves, and the treasure must have gone 
to the bottom. But I shouldn’t have done such a 
thing, and in another minute I should have been 
helping to shove off the boat, if that Hicks hadn’t 
rushed on to his death ; that was a terrible thing 
to think on, not but that he deserved it richly, and 
I knew what I did was in self-defence, and for the 
sake of them two poor gals. 

I should say it was about twelve o’clock when 
we laid to at it, and rowed straight off right away 
into the thick darkness, with not a sound to 
be heard but the ‘lap, lap, lapping’ of the water 
against the boat’s stem, and the splash and rattle 
of our oars. There wasn’t a word spoken, for we 
wanted all our breath, and knew well enough that 
all depended on our being well out of sight of the 
ship when day broke ; and of course they would 
be sweeping the offing with a glass. What I was 
most afraid of was, that we might get rowing in a 
circle, and not get far enough off, when we knew 
what would be the end of it if they once caught 
sight of us. It quite made me give a shudder 
and lay back at my oar, till Tom said ‘Steady !’ 
when steady it was again. 

There seemed something awful and solemn about 
that night: what with the horrors we had been 
through, and one thing and another, I felt quite 
outer sorts ; and the still darkness we were driving 
through, far out there in the midst of the great 
ocean, seemed to hang heavy-like upon me, so that 
I did not care to speak. A regular long, steady 
pull, hour after hour, and all that while not a star 
to be seen, while I could barely distinguish my 
mate Tom when I looked over my shoulder ; and 
in front sometimes I could make out something 
indistinct, which was the ladies, though not often. 


wasn’t a breath of wind stirring; and at last the 
pull began to tell upon us both, so that we were 
glad to take another sup apiece of the wine ; but 
that did not take us long, and we®were off and 
away again faster than ever. 

All at once, with a sort of jump, the clouds began 
to tinge, and we then knew what we didn’t know 
before, that we were pulling due north ; and then, 
almost all at once, up came the sun, and shone 
upon them two poor things fast asleep—worn out, 
as they sat in the bottom of the boat, with their 
arms tight round one another, and their poor faces 
that pale and bad, it was pitiful. Up went the 
sun higher, and there was the sea heaving gently 
and curling over, and all glowing with the most 
beautiful colours. But we had no thought for the 
glowing morning, for there was something else to 
take our attention—there lay the ship, not half the 
distance off that I had hoped ; and so near, that I 
knew if a breeze sprung up, she must soon over- 
haul us. If the darkness had only kept on, I 
shouldn’t have cared, but there it was, a bright, 
glowing morning ; and I knew, if they looked out, 
they must see us; our only hope being that, half- 
drunk overnight, they might be hours yet before 
they roused up; and then, dispirited with the 
loss of their head man, they mightn’t care about 
pursuit. 

‘Wash your face, Jack,’ says Tom in a whisper, 
as we lay to, looking at the ship, now standing 
out quite plain on the horizon—‘ wash your face 
and hands, mate.’ : 

I looked at my hands, and, gave a shudder, for 
they were all over ‘blood, while I suppose my face 
was in the same state, and it wasn’t from the cut 
as I had on my head. So I leaned over the side, 
and had a good dip in the cool, pleasant water ; 
and while I was drying myself upon my handker- 
cher, Miss Mary gave a sigh, and opened her eyes, 
and looked at me as if she didn’t know where she 
was, nor anything about it ; but, directly after, the 
colour began to come into her cheeks, and she 
reached over her hand to me, and I kissed it; and 
then she reached her hand over to Tom, and he did 
the same; and of course we did it roughly, but 
Miss Mary seemed to know what we meant, and 
she gave us a sweet, sad smile, and then kissed her 
sister, and woke her. 

We were dead beat, both of us, Tom and I; but 
I gave a look at the poor old Star, and so did Tom, 
and we quite understood one another, and rowed 
on with a quiet, steady stroke, for we were too 
tired to make a spurt. I got the ladies to sit 
down in the bottom of the boat, so as to shew as 
little as we could, and then we kept on till they 
begged of us to stop and have something by way 
of breakfast. You see Miss Mary had ranged the 
pillows and blankets, and made a place for her 
sister to lie down, for the poor gal was so ill she 
could hardly hold up her head; and then she had 
stowed the stores about a bit handy, and made 
things straight, in a way just as if she hadn’t been 
a delicate lady as had never known trouble before. 
And now, as I said afore, she and her sister begged 


But it was hot, steaming hot, that night, for there 


of us to stop and have some breakfast. 
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But we couldn’t do it. I knew that wert yard 

now was as good as a mile by and by, and though 

I felt ready to drop, it was pull y, though we 
a enér as we went on. 

I didn’t think as they knew the ship was in 
sight, for nothing was said about it; but as she 
was passing a cup of wine over to Tom, Miss 
leaned her hand upon my shoulder, and whispered : 
‘Don’t let my sister know that the ship is in sight’ 

How that poor girl did work to cheer up the 
other, as she oa Am ; and to have looked at her, 
you would not have thought she had a trouble 
upon her, for she had a cheerful word for all of 
us; and as I dragged away there at my oar, it 

to me that we must have got an angel in 
the boat. 

I did not want to make any more show than I 
could help, or I would have soon made an awning 
over where the ladies sat; but we laid a blanket 
across an oar, and sheltered Miss Madeline, for the 
sun came down fierce. I could have hoisted the 
sail, too, and let the light breeze, which now just 
touched us, give us a help along; but I daren’t ; 
and I’d just taken hold of my oar again, when I 
saw that the Star had some sails shook out, and 
was coming bowling along after us fast. 

I couldn't help it: if my life had been at stake, 
that must have come; and just then there 
was another behind me. I turned sharp round 
just as Tom’s oar hit me in the back, and there 
was the poor fellow swooned right away. 

I laid the oars in, and Miss Mary came and 
helped me, when between us we got him laid in 
the bottom of the boat; and then, while putting 
him comfortable, I found what I didn’t know 
before—that his head was regularly laid open, 
and there had he been working till he dropped, 
without saying a single word, or giving a groan. 
We bathed it, and tore up one of the sheets, and 
tied it up; and after a bit, he seemed to come to 
a little, but it was only to talk wildly, and throw 
his arms about, and stare. So when we had done 
all we could for the poor fellow, we made a sort 
of shelter over him ; and then, as I was shading 
my eyes, and looking out towards the Star, to see 
what way she made, I found as I couldn’t see her, 
and that things looked swimming and misty-like, 
and then = 4 I went across the thwarts, as if 
struck down. But I wasn’t long so, for I soon came 
to; and as I did so, and the horrible, deathly 
sick feeling went off, I felt the blood come up in 
my face with a rush, as a regular wild thrill ran 
through me, and I closed my eyes, and lay quite 
still, as if I dare not move; for there was that 
face bending over me, and those soft white hands 
were bathing my face ; while twice over there was 
a tender, pitying tear fell upon my cheek. 

‘Poor fellows! what you have suffered for us,’ 
she said, as I got up and said I was better now. 

M It was that crack on the head, you see, miss,’ I 
Said. 
‘What! were you wounded, too ?’ she exclaimed. 

*Oh, not much,’ I said; ‘not much, miss. One 
of those blackguards knocked me down in the 
scuffle. But, I said, trying to put a good face on 
the matter, though I could not help feeling better 
as I said it—‘but I’m only a common, thick- 
headed sailor.’ 

‘Hush!’ she said, with such a quiet, dignified 
way as she could put on when she liked— hush! 
Don’t speak like that, when you have acted so 
nobly, so heroically, and—and—may God bless 


you for it!’ And here her voice seemed to break 
down, and she turned away her head for a minute ; 
but directly after, she was quiet, and still, and 
reserved again, and tearing up some more of the 
sheet, as if to make bandages. 

‘ Let me look at your head,’ she says all at once ; 


Mary | and though I was against it, and didn’t want her 


to, she would examine it; and cut away the hair 
with a tiny pair of scissors, and then bathed it, 
and bound it up; and I suppose it was a bad cut, 
for if I didn’t go right off again just as she’d 
bound it up, and only came to feeling sick and 
done up, and without a bit of life left in me 
hardly. The sun came down fiercer and fiercer, 
so that we were all soon parched with thirst, and 
glad of the water, as there was fortunately a good 
drop of; and Miss Mary wetted our lips for us 
from time to time, for after about an hour, I gave 
up, and was obliged to lie still. 

And all this time the ship came slowly nearer 
and nearer, and Miss Mary told me from time to 
time as I asked her, and she did it, too, without 
moving a muscle; and at last, towards evening, 
when we knew they must see us as they came 
slowly on, Miss Mary kneeled down by me to put 
the bandage more comfortable, and then whispered 
to me with her face and lips, too, quite white: 
‘Was any one killed last night when you escaped ?’ 

I couldn’t do anything else, and so I said: ‘ Yes. 

‘Who was it?’ she said again in a voice that 
didn’t seem to belong to her. 

‘It was his own fault, I said: ‘it was to save 
my own life.’ 

‘Was it that fiend who shot poor papa?’ she 
whispered. 

‘Yes,’ I said ; and then she closed her eyes for a 
bit, and did not a ; but after a time she leaned 
closer to me, so I could feel her breath upon 
my face, and then she whispered: ‘We shall be 
taken again, shall we not?’ 

I could not answer, but I knew that if the wind 
freshened ever so little they would be alongside us 
iy dark. But she wanted no answer, for she read it 

1 in my face. 

‘God bless you, brave, noble man!’ she said: 
‘then we must join r papa ;’ and then she 
seemed as if she would say something more, but 
did not speak for perhaps an hour ; when, as 
the wind freshened, and the ship came bowling 
along towards us, she spoke again in a whisper. 

‘You know, if we are taken, what is in store for 
us ; and I su , she said mournfully, ‘they will 
not be merciful to you?’ 

I fave my head a shake. 

‘Then, she said, with quite a smile on her beau- 
tiful lips, ‘I want you to promise, on your oath as a 
man, that we shall not—poor sister and me—fall 
alive into the hands of those monsters.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I says, falling all of a 
tremble, and with the sweat standing on my fore- 
head. ‘What do you mean?’ 

*For God’s e—for the sake of your own 
mother—by all you hold dear and holy,’ she 
whispered, ‘ kill us both.’ 

*I couldn’t—I couldn't, I groaned. 

‘Would you sooner see me do it?’ she said 
quietly. 

I could not speak, for I felt choking. I could 
do nothing but gaze in a wild sort of way at the 
beautiful creature who was talking so calmly and 
patiently of death. 

‘There is no mercy from those monsters,’ she 
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id—‘so promise ;’ and she took both my hands, 
and I promised ; for the blood seemed to rush 
through my veins again as she held my hands, and 
I thought of the cries and prayers I heard as I 
hung on by the rudder-chains, and then I felt that 
I should sooner clasp her in my arms, and plu 
overboard, one ruffians should 
ever again lay a r upon her. 

‘I swear ity I p allege then, with a choky, 
h voice I says: ‘And you'll forgive me ?’ 

‘Yes, she says ; ‘and pray for you. And now I 
feel calm,’ 

On came the ship, with the wind freshening 
every minute, so that our little boat began to 
dance a little on the waves. The sun sunk down 
lower and lower, and the cool breeze seemed _ 
to revive me, so that I sat up, and then helped 
Miss Madeline to sit up as well; when, with poor 
Tom fast asleep, I sat down in the stern-sheets 
waiting for the end, with those two well-born 
ladies, one on each side, clasping my hands, and 
trusting to me to save them, Aut not from death. 
In the calm of that golden, glorious evening there 
was more than one prayer said aloud by a sweet 
and touching voice, as I sat thinking how hard it 
was to die so young; and there we sat, with the 
vessel coming nearer and nearer, but not to touch 
our boat, for with the boat-hook near at hand I 
was ready to drive out a plank or two when I saw 
it was time ; and there we sat waiting for the end. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘ Another quarter of an hour, and then death, I 
muttered as I thought to myself; but they both 
heard it, and Miss looked up in my face with 
so sweet and heavenly a smile as she said: ‘ Yes, 
dear friend ; and rest where there is no more sin 
and suffering, no more pain and sorrow. But a 
little while, and we shall be at peace.’ 

It was not for such as me to answer her ; but her 
sweet calmness seemed to nerve my arm, and as the 
ship came nearer and nearer, I drew the boat-hook 
closer to my hand, and laid it across the boat. The 
sun was now just dipping, and roused and excited 
as I felt then, it seemed to me that the broad red 
path which stretched along the waves would be 
the one we should take ; and certain as death then 
seemed, I don’t know that I felt to dread it so very 
much, for there was so much pity, so much sorrow 
for the young and beautiful girls by my side. 

‘Very soon now,’ said Miss Mary ; and with a 
wild, strange look, she laid her hand upon m 
knife, which stuck in my belt, and taking it, tri 
with her tender fingers, to open the great blade, 
while her sister, seeing the movement, covered her 
face with her hands, and slipped fainting off the 
seat. 


*Poor Maddy! good-bye!’ said Miss Mary, 
kneeling bs Bee and kissing her pale face; and 
then she g ced at the ship, and then fixed her 
eyes on mine as I held the great open-bladed knife 
in my hand. ‘I will not flinch, she whispered. 

‘Not with this, I said hoarsely ; ‘it’s stained 
with his foul blood;’ and cutting the lanyard 
which held it, I threw it overboard. ‘ No,’ I says, 
‘I could not do that ; we'll go down together,’ 

As I looked at her, I remembered some words I 
had read in the Testament about seeing Stephen’s 
face shine like the face of an 1. I’ve said that 
hers was an angel's face, but if T had thought so 
before, how much more did it seem so now, in its 


sad, mournful beauty, with her bright, golden hair 
hanging down loose, and the deep = from the 
——. half beneath the water, full upon her ; 
and the sight of this made me hesitate, for it 
seemed impossible that man could wrong one so 
beautiful ; and though my hand was stretched out 
to take hold of the boat-hook, I drew it back ; when 
she saw what was passing, and whispered: ‘ Your 
promise !’ and then I called up those dreadful cries 
again ; seized the boat-hook, and stood up, watch- 
ing the bearing down of the ship, with the water 
foaming beneath her bows, and the golden sunlight 
seeming to creep up her masts till all below was in 
shadow ; and nearer and nearer she came, as though 
to run us down. 

I gave one look at Miss » Whose eyes were 
now closed ; and with clas ands, and a sweet 
smile still playing on her lips, she kneeled by her 
sister, waiting for the end, now so near. 

And nearer and nearer still came the ship ; but 
now the shadow deepened, for we were where there 
was no twilight, but a quick change from day to 
night. I could now see plainly the faces on board, 
and see that preparations were being made for 
shortening sail; and then I laughed, for I knew 
what our old ship was, and that she would shoot by 
far enough before they could bring her to. 

They saw me as up with the boat-hook, 
and, I suppose, thought I meant to hook on when 
they brought up, but, in another minute, it would 
have gone through the bottom of the boat with a 
crash, I looked towards poor Tom, who lay asleep ; 
Miss Mary was still on her knees, beside her faint- 
ing sister ; and I felt that the moment had come; 
when, with a san go for mercy—one learned years 
upon years before, and which now came rushing to 
my lips—I raised the pole. The ship would pass 
within twenty yards of us, I knew; but it was 
almost dark already, and as she came dashing down, 
the breeze seemed to freshen as if by magic; and as 
the old Star swept by, my arm sank to my side, 
and I fell on my knees in the boat, muttering: 
‘Saved, saved !’ for the ship was far astern, and I 
knew that before she could bring to under their 
clumsy management, it would be night, for even 

e change from despair to hope was so sudden 
that for a few minutes I could x ai believe in 
the truth of our position, but a hand laid upon my 
arm roused me, and I explained how it all was, 
and that there was yet a chance of life. Then I set 
to and considered a little, and tried to think what 
was best to do; but for a bit my brain was all ina 
whirl, and I could do nothing. 

It was now dark, but not Tike the night before, 
for the stars shone out brightly overhead, and there 
was a brisk breeze blowing. I could just make the 
ship out, and could see that they brought up ; 
but felt sure that we could not be seen. Once I 
thought I heard a shout ; then there was the flash 
of a gun; and then the fools began to burn blue- 
lights, thinking, I suppose, that we were flies ready 
to go and burn our wings. But I saw my way 
clear now; and set to work, and shipped the 
rudder as well as I could in the dark; cleared 
and stepped the little mast ; and before long had 
the sail set, with a reef in it, for the breeze blew 
fresh ; and then knowing pretty well where the 
ship lay, shaped to give her the go-by in the dark ; 
when I felt sure they would wait about all night, 
and with the breeze then on, and the long 


hours before me, I hoped yet to get clear off. 
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Just then, they burned another blue-light ; and 
I hove several points off, and kept on till we were 
far enough, when I put the boat’s head before the 
wind, and she seemed to leap through the water, 
and dashed away like a live thing, other blue- 
ight far astern, and then another when we were a 
mile off, and again another faint glow far astern, 
and then I fancied I saw another, but it must have 
been but fancy, for the bright stars overhead shed 
the only light that we could see. 
‘Only pray for this wind to keep up, miss, and 
if we see her masts in the morning, I shall be 


_ surprised, 
are we saved indeed ?’ whis ered a voice 


but it was not hers; and on s I 
found that Miss had given oa hg 
was now sobbing in her sister’s lap, when she, the 
r weak one, roused up directly, and was sooth- 
ing and comforting her sister, who had held up so 
long and so homely. 
ust then, my attention was taken off, for it 
seemed to me that the wind sank, and I felt my 
heart sink too, for it was like losing sight of life 
again; but directly after, the little boat careened 
over, and away we went before the wind, at a rate 
that seemed to lend fresh vigour to me every 
moment. Soon after, Miss Mary was sitting calm 
and quiet beside me as I steered, so as to get all 
the speed out of the boat I could ; and after a bit, 
in the stillness of that bright and beautiful night, 
she offered up a simple prayer, and so sweet and 
touching that it brought the tears from my eyes, 
unused enough to such weakness ; but then I 
wounded, and had had a hard time of it. 
I’d heard prayers read often enough by the cap- 
tains I’d sailed with, and been to church times 
enough, but never heard words like those that 
seemed to move the heart, as they offered thanks 
for our preservation from so great a peril, and 
prayed forgiveness for our desperate resolve. And 


then there was a deep silence among us for some 
time, and the brisk breeze bore us along gallantly, 
so that one’s heart seemed to bound with the boat, 


and it was all I could do to keep from shaking out 
more sail. 

After a while, Miss Mary crept forward, and saw 
to poor Tom, who still lay in a heavy sleep ; and 
then forced some biscuit, wine, and water upon 
me ; when I made that an excuse for getting them 
both to take some, and I wanted them to try and 
get some rest. But no; they both said they would 
sit with me, and they did, too, all through that 
long night, when that breeze, which was truly for 
us the breath of heaven, never once failed, but 
bore us bravely on, and on, and on, with ho 
rising in our breasts, till we saw the stars pale, 
the glow in the east, and the sun once more leap 
up, and shed the golden path across the waters, 
now dancing with life ! . 

Although we were going so free, before the sun 
rose I downed the sail, and when there was the 
full daylight, I looked long and anxiously for the 
ship, and again and again sweeping the horizon 

; but there was not a mast in sight, and so I 
told those anxious ones, whose lips were quivering, 
and who dared not ask the question. ‘Not a sail 
in sight,’ I said ; and I up with our own once more; 
and away we went over the bright and danci 
waters, while so great was the change which 
now come over me, that, in spite of calling myself 
a fool for fancying it, I could not help looking at a 
pale face at my side, and thinking how sweet it 


would be to go on sailing like this for ever. But 
directly after, there came another change over me, 
and I felt bitter, and sorrowful, and dull, andI 
couldn’t tell myself why it was, unless it was 
because I was such a poor common man, though it 
had never seemed to matter before. 


CELESTIAL CEREMONIES. 
BaRBAROUS countries and their savage populations 
are strange and interesting to read about; and 
travellers’ stories concerning them, however ill told, 
have an irresistible charm, which surmounts their 
literary defects, and supersedes that of civilised 
adventure, at least within European limits. An- 
other class of narratives have almost equal interest, 
and are in certain aspects still more strange ; they 
are those which introduce us to systems of civilised 
life, utterly different to our own in motive, history, 
principle, and progress—systems built upon other 
foundations, and sustained by modes of thought 
and action quite foreign to ours. This dissimilarity 
is the first feature apt to strike the attention, in 
reading such narratives; and as each detail only 
adds to the first effect, the freshness and novelty of 
the description of scenes, persons, and customs 
absolutely new to us, are apt to be lost in the 
constant pressure of the sense of contrast, in the 
preponderance of our observation of what the 
strange race is not, over our perception of what it 
is. The more matter-of-fact, the less suggestive 
the writer’s style is, the less we are exposed to this 
temptation of reading the history of foreign civilised 
nations by the light of our own habits and customs ; 
and therefore the Rev. Justus Doolittle’s book on 
the Social Life of the Chinese is one of the most 
instructive which has yet been written concerning 
the inhabitants of the largest and least known 
empire in the world.* 

We have all attained a sort of surface-notion of 
the Chinese. We know they have sloping eyes, 
pigtails, petticoats, deformed feet in the upper 
walks of society, peculiar ideas on the subject of 
eating and drinking, including dog-pie and boiled 
wine. We don’t think them handsome, though we 
have seen Chang ; or dignified, though the Celestial 
ambassadors have done the duty of a London 
season, without going to the Derby, however. We 
know a little about Hong-kong, and less about 
Shang-hae; we have read the Abbé Huc, and Mr 
Fortune, and Dr Rennie, and the English Tae-ping, 
and yet it is not venturesome to say that few of us 
feel any familiarity with Chinese affairs, or sym- 
pathy with the Chinese people. We have heard 
about the early Christian missions, their failure, 
and the martyrdom of the missionaries; of the 
coolie question, and the social discontent produced 
by Chinese immigration in Australia ; of the affair 
of the Summer Palace, and of Mr Commissioner Yeh 
—whose name, we have been told, is to be pro- 
nounced like ‘yes’ in German and Dutch—and at 


* Social Life of the Chinese ; with some Account of their 
Religious, Governmental, Ed ] and Business Cus- 
toms and Opinions. By Rev. Justus little. Sampson 
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first sight this looks like a tolerably respectable | aspects of childhood, are wanting in the Chinese 
catalogue of useful knowledge ; but it is not: in| character, which is grasping, narrow, and incon- 
reality, we know very little of the Flowery Land. — and 
Considering the huge space it occupies in the 
expanse of the wonderful earth, and the enormous The elaborate idolatry 
number of our fellow-creatures who inhabit it, the 
4 ressing, more repul- 
great empire which stretches its vast length across sive, more hopeless, than the rude savage ignorance 
the map of Asia, whose borders are the countries | of the most debased Indian tribes; than the utter 
of immemorial antiquity which are the earliest | absence of recognition of the supernatural among 
landmarks of the human race, before whose | the Australian aborigines ; or than the melancholy, 
traditions our most ancient are the puny devices of | material aspiration, taught by their frightful li 
yesterday, merits closer study than it receives at | long condition of absolute want, to the starved and 
our hands, who have so much to read about, that | frozen _ ee The angular artificiality, the 
age ‘infinite littleness’ which pervades everything 
China is laid aside, somehow, and the convenient Chinese, which we remark in their most elaborate 
uddhist temple to the designs on 
Mr Doolittle is a conscientious and minute} are in their eligious 
chronicler; and the present generation has an pane orton. It is easy to get into one’s mind, 
opportunity of becoming wiser than its fellows,| and retain in one’s memory, facts concerning the 
by at least an extensive knowledge of the city of | commercial importance of China, the ways and 
Fuh-chow, or the ‘Happy Region, which is the | ™eans by which the vast population of the empire 
capital of the province of Fuh-kien, situated on the — 
river Min ; and is about as fairly representative a it; cultivation and industries. It is not difficult to 
Chinese city, as self-contained, as any which could get into one’s mind a picture of Chinese localities 
be selected for the instruction of the general public. | —of the streets, in which no vehicles are to 
Fuh-chow occupies the central position of the five; be seen, and only government officials make 
ports opened to foreign trade and residence at the | their sspemnee - payee It is ae —— 
end of the Opium War, and is equally distant from | to picture crowds of the Chinese people ; the pro- 
Canton wats sea It is a walled city, afford- | 58 is easy enough where features an ‘complexion 
ing pleasant promenades on foot, or in the favourite | “°° monotonous, where dress never varies either in 
djan-chairs ; it numbers one million inhabitants, material or in form. But what is difficult is to get 
at the reality of human lives all overlaid by a 
and is remarkable as the chosen place of dwelling | multitude of little forms and observances, which 
in ease and dignity of numerous retired official| have their origin in the silliest and meanest 
dignitaries of the empire. It is a great literary | notions, and which trammel every incident and 
centre; and as it is not easy to connect the idea of| event of solemn, joyful, or sorrowful importance 
much literary activity with the Chinese printed | in existence with fantastic peat and foolish mum- 
and written characters, it is good to correct such | Meries at once ghastly and grotesque. It is the 
erroneous notions, and to learn that at Fuh-chow is | trast between the civilisation of China, its ven- 
: erable history, its vast and multiplied industries, its 
the official residence of the imperial commissioner, | | },.0 in the sphere of humanity—which, though con- 
of the literary chancellor, and the unofficial residences itiel a producing little effect pas yo own 
8, of many men of high literary attainments ; also, | limits, is large and important—and the contemptible 
er that all the literary graduates of the first degree | folly which pervades the actual life of e family, 
of over the province of Fuh-kien, which includes the | that strikes the reader of Mr Doolittle’s book 
d large and beautiful island of Formosa, must appear | so painfully. We do not shrink with any sense 
ve at Fuh-chow twice in each period of five years, to | of incongruity, however strong that of disgust may 
al compete in the provincial examination-hall for the = fetich 
degree, if they desive for that Anton of the Bornean, from the medicine-man of 
Ve degree at all. On these occasions, the ‘ educated | th, uois. Either the savage tribes to whom 
ut talent’ of the province musters by thousands—a | these , ol are a law, will disappear in their 
Mir statement which has rather an odd effect on readers savagery, or they will become civilised, and these 
ig, who have had their notions of China mainly formed | wretched superstitions will lose their stay ; but the 
us by the late Mr Albert Smith. All this ‘ educated | heathenism which is the law of civilisations so old 
m- talent’ appears to us to affect the mental and moral | that those of Europe are but of yesterday in com- 
al attitude of the people very little ; and the result ison with them—it is from the contemplation 
= of close and elaborate descriptions—drawn fromlong | of this that the mind shrinks with pain. Not 
te personal observation and experience of the present, | only is Chinese heathenism revolting and despic- 
. and from impartial study of every record of the| able when regarded from the point of com- 
ed past, within reach—is, that the Chinese are, as was| parison with Christianity, but it is so when 
air said of the ancient Egyptians, only full-grown| compared with other forms of heathenism. 
eh children. The unpleasant aspects of childhood are| An immeasurable gulf of inferiority divides its 
ro- distinctly to be seen in the national character : its | mean, low, crapulous devices, its wretched aspi- 
at instinctive cruelty, its silliness, its love of senseless | rations, its silly cheateries, from the poetical 
aan gauds, its incapacity to understand the beauties of | mythologies of Greece and Rome; and its sole 
veir nature, its Sey yee and fickleness, its self-con-| superiority to the hideous Mexican form of 
fus- ceit, and ready, touchy jealousy. The simplicity, | idolatry consists in the absence of human sacrifices. 
the grace, the generosity, the more poetical Its dogmas are weak, obscure, complicated, and 
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calculated to affect only the lowest instincts of the 
human mind ; its details are inconceivably childish, 
and would be laughable, were they not —— 
oppressive and tiresome. Fortune-telling and 
per-flowers accompany every action in life, from 
trothal, in which py dy a conspicuous part, 
to burial, which it is hard to believe can a 
solemnity in the eyes of the performers of such 
elaborate and idiotic mummeries as those prescribed 
marriage, of worshipping the nts of bride an 
bridegroom respectively, are of the dreariest absur- 
dity ; and those which precede and accompany a 
birth, especially those inflicted on a Chinese 
infant during his first three days of existence, are 
perhaps the silliest of all. Innumerable ceremonies 
are gone through before the child is a year old; 
among these, ‘passing through the door’ is the 
strangest. If 
through the door once or twice a month ; and as it 
takes a whole day to perform the ceremony, it 
must be very invigorating to the young invalid 
and his relatives. sander of goddesses are im- 
plored to be present, and are supposed to be willing, 
on the correct and emphatic enunciation of their 
names and addresses ; incense, candles, rattles, and 
tinsel-paper are largely in demand ; and the ‘door,’ 
which appears to resemble the stage representation 
of a triumphal-arch, is — as follows: ‘It is 
made out of bamboo, covered with red and white 
Paper, and is some seven feet high by three feet 
wide. The furniture is so arranged that the 
iests and the party passing through this 
r can go around and around without doub- 
ling on their track. One of the priests—who 
wears a fancy-coloured shirt, and has on his 
head a curiously-shaped head-dress—takes in one 
hand a small bell, or a sword having small bells 
fastened to the handle, and in the other a horn, 
and commences reciting formulas or incantations 
in front of this door, which is often at this time 
standing near the centre of the room. The priest, 
perf dressed, in act of 
orming magic s for the purpose of savin 
children from coll’ pot unhealthy an 
malignant influences. The P ilias, or, if 
dead or absent, some one in his stead, takes the 
child who cannot walk, or is sick, in his arms; 
and the other children, if any, take a single 
stick of lighted incense in their hands. The priest 
blows his horn, and advances slowly through the 
door, followed by Paterfamilias and all the chil- 
dren of the family. All the other priests are at 
this time doing something to aid, as beating the 
drum and clapping their cymbals. The head-priest 
brandishes the sword in the air, or, in its place, he 
sometimes flourishes a whip made in the shape of 
a snake, as though he was striking an invisible 
object. The door is then taken and placed at one 
of the four corners of the room; and the priest, 
father, and children again through it in a 
similar manner. It is then successively placed in 
each of the other corners, and again in the centre, 
where it is —erey through by the 
priest and his followers. mn after this, the door 
is hacked in pieces, and its parts set on fire, and 
burned in the open court of the house, or in the 
street. The active and all-pervading influence 
of spirits, especially of the evil kind, is the very 
eentral belief of the wretched delusion under 
which these creatures live. The ceremonies of 
propitiation are endless, and one ludicrous part of 


the folly is that they fondly flatter themselves they 
can deceive the evil spirits, and induce them to 
leave their children unmolested, by pretending to 
dislike them, by subjecting them to certain insult- 
ing treatment, and especially by calling them bad 
names, of which ‘ Buddhist priest,’ ‘ r,’ ‘refuse? 
‘ dirt, are su to be the most effectively con- 
tumelious. one read about Mr Baker's and 
Captain Speke’s friends on the White Nile, or 
Lord Milton’s Assiniboines, doing these things, and 
returning respectively to their ant-hills and their 
wigwams, it would be sufficiently humiliating ; but 
the idea of a people who buy and sell, who make 
war, who understand diplomacy, who despise all 
the rest of mankind, who have the whip-hand of 
the world in many industries, who have a grand 
system of philosophy, and plenty of purple and 
linen, worshipping gods of the measure, the bed- 


e child be sickly, it is passed | stead, th 


, the eaves of the house, and doing it with 
the assistance of cut-paper and Dutch cheese, is 
infinitely horrible. 

The superstitious treatment of disease is an 
extraordinary feature in Chinese social life. Death, 
they account for by saying it is in accordance with 
the ‘reckoning of Heaven ;’ and it would appear 
that in this at least they are not far out of theirs. 
Recovery is by the grace of some particular god or 
goddess. The general practice, as a preservative, 
is the propitiation of a certain destructive divinity, 
concerning whose operations they entertain a very 
uncomfc.table notion. They imagine that this 
evil god works by mysterious influences existin 
between and among the members of a family, an 
resulting in illness. Hence innumerable bribes 
offered to this pleasant familiar, and large profits 
to the Taouist priests. The formulas employed for 
the expulsion of deadly influences proceeding from 
evil spirits are painfully absurd, especially ‘the 
mandate of the arrow. This is an arrow-like 
utensil, two feet long, with the word ‘Command’ 
upon it, which is begged by a dishevelled and 
weeping procession from the temple of some power- 
ful god, set up in the centre of a table, and wor- 
shipped with burning of incense and candles until 
the sick dies or recovers. In the latter case, the 
temple gets a thank-offering. The catalogue of the 
absurdities perpetrated in cases of disease is of a 
melancholy length. One of its items is the invita- 
tion of the god of medicine to the house. A friend 
of the sick man goes to a temple of the god, and 
having tickled his ears, and thus gained his atten- 
tion, makes his request. Then he rubs the por- 
tion of the god’s body which corresponds to the 
afflicted part of the patient. Lastly, having 
burned candles and incense before the image of the 
‘Doctor, he returns to the home of his friend, 
carrying some of the ashes taken from the censer 
standing before the god. These ashes represent 
the ‘Doctor, and must be treated with respect and 
reverence by the family. They are done up in red 
paper: and placed in the censer belonging to the 

ousehold, and incense and candles are daily 
burned before them, accompanied with kneelin 
and bowing. Another.pleasant notion entertain 
by them is, that disease is to be ascribed to the 
enmity of the spirit of a deceased person, and 

riests are employed to use the formula for 
Stentvteg or untying grudges, a portion of which 
performance consists of gettmmg ten men to become 
‘security’ for the sick person. The ceremony of 
endeavouring to bring back the departing spirit by 
carrying about the sick man’s clothes on a bamboo 
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le, with a number of antics in which a|the grace and meaning, the poetry and the 
Phite cock and a bright mirror perform important | subtlety of classic inventions, be sought in the 
must be extremely trying to the gravity of | coarse, fantastic, childish complications of Celes- 
even the most ee foreigner. Hiring a | tial superstition. 
riest to ascend a ladder of knives is an expensive, ‘ 
ut very favourite resource in cases of urgency ; 
and the burning of*a paper image, with a quantity BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
of household stuff to enrich the holocaust, as a) ¢p,preR XxXXI.—LADY SPENCELAUGH’S APPEAL. 
substitute for the invalid, is found very efficacious re : J 
in cheating the god who desires his decease, |‘Her Ladyship’s compliments, and she will be 
yoy are believed to be under the control | glad to see you in her dressing-room after break- 
of ‘the five emperors,’ which are five icularly | fast, if you will kindly go as far.’ 
hideous specimens of ‘bogey,’ much ed by} Thus one of the Belair Abigails to Miss Spence- 
the people of Fuh-chow. The Celestial lady who | Jaugh, the morning after Frederica’s visit to Grel- 
in ped lier’s almshouses. More strongly convinced than 
ese horri 
July and August, to prevent summer oo ever that John English’s narrative was based upon 
When all has proved vain—when the gods have truth, and that for her there was now no going 
finally refused to be either propitiated, bribed, or | back from the cause she had taken in hand, 
correct his impressions in another sphere, the | questioning herself as to what her next a | ought 
ceremonies for death, mourning, and burial begin, |to be. She had at last decided to send Lady 
and are quite on a par with those which have | Spencelaugh a copy of John’s Statement, together 
receded them. Of these, ‘moving round the | with a supplement embodying the further infor- 
ridge-ladder, and burning a miniature paper | mation given by Jane Garrod, and the result of 
sedan for the use of the dead, are perhaps the | Frederica’s own visit to the almshouses; with a 
most absurd. Before burial, there is bringing | request that her Ladyship would throw some light 
water in the morning, waiting on the d at | upon that portion of the narrative which seemed 
meal-time, and worshipping the ‘ longevity’ picture. | to inculpate her in some mysterious way, and to mix 
One item in the performance has an especially |up her name in a nefarious transaction, of the 
strange sound to foreign ears—it is ‘informing the | workings of which she might, after all, be in utter~ 
ten kings of hell of the death of the individual, | ignorance. In any case, Frederica decided that she 
Whether this is done with a strict view to the | would take no unfair advantage of Lady Spence- 
honest discharge of liabilities, is not explained. | laugh: every particular of the case as known to 
The meritorious ceremonies performed for the | herself should be made known to her Ladyship 
benefit of the dead, are numerous and extraordi-| also. But this request for a ee interview 
n Among them are the burning an image of | changed Frederica’s decision. ‘I will see her, and 
e a crane, and trunks of mock-money and mock- | tell her everything,’ she said to herself. ‘A few 
e 
1? 


clothing—they have a ‘frugal mind, it seems, and | simple words of explanation from her may shew 
do not forget that, though they have not cheated | how entirely innocent she is of any complicity in 


d the in the main particular, they may do so in | this dark plot. I pray Heaven that it may prove 
r- the lesser—sending money to pay the debt of the | so!’ 

r- deceased, or for the use of the animal to which he| ‘My dear Frederica, this is really very kind of 
il belongs ; and the ceremony in propitiation of the | you,’ said Lady Spencelaugh with a languid smile, 
1e ten kings of hell. as she extended the tips of her fingers to Miss 
1e The worship of their ancestors by the Chinese | Spencelaugh. ‘My nerves are very variable this 
a has a poetical side, wanting in all other customs | weather, and I did not feel equal to the task of 
a- and ceremonies; and had their idolatry rested | looking you up in your own rooms, You have 
id there, it would have been reconcilable with the | breakfasted of course ?—Yes. How I wish that I 
id ‘educated talent’ of which Mr Doolittle speaks, | possessed your energetic habits, and talent for 
n- and of the really high state of cultivation and early rising. It is a talent, dear, depend upon it, 


r- prosperity, of which he — numerous proofs, | that of getting up early these dark, cold mornings. 
he statistical and otherwise ; but as if the grotesque | But sit down, pray. Not so far off. That is better. 
ng must needs come into everything these people | I want to have a cozy chat with you this morning. 
he do, the pretty and even pathetic ‘worship of the | And yet how to begin?—Ah, I see your eyes are 
d, ancestral tablet’ is made ridiculous by the custom | taking in the pattern of that embroidery.—Quite 
er of es inquiries of the dead. On the anni-| new, I assure you. Clotilde did it. She is cer- 
nt versary of the death of an ancestor, his surviving | tainly clever w.i.. her needle; but in some things, 
nd descendant makes kindly inquiries of him, in| a pig—yes, cara mia, an absolute pig. But her 
ed ; regard to health or food, by dropping on the floor | accent is good: I am ready to admit that: good, 
he before the tablet two pieces of tank, each piece | that is to say, for a person in her position.’ 

ily having an oval and a flat side. The character of | Although the day was still young, Lady Spence- 
ni the answer of the dead is a to be indicated | laugh been carefully made up, and looked very 
ed Wy the relative positions of the same after reaching | fresh and charming in her demi-toilet, as she 
he the floor. If the first reply is unfavourable, another | dawdled with her dry toast and chocolate. Fred- 
nd trial is made ; and so, until a satisfactory reply is | erica wondered in her own mind what her aunt’s 
for i 
ch 

me 

of 

by 

00 


given, for it would never do to desist from inquiring | long preface would lead to: generally speaking, 
so long as the reply indicated displeasure or dis- | her Ladyship was rigidly Bape and as sparing of 


satisfaction on the part of the deceased. words as the occasion would admit of in her inter- 


The mythology of which all this nonsensical | course with Miss Spencelaugh. 
ening is the outward expression, is singularly} ‘You know, dear, I am much older than you, 
silly and uninteresting. In vain will a trace of | resumed her Ladyship, a little diffidently; ‘and 
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you must allow me for once to use a matronly 
privilege, and give you a little wholesome advice.’ 

‘Go on, please,’ said Frederica with a haughty 
little bend of the head. 

‘I have lately béen informed—how, it matters 
not,’ continued her Ladyship, ‘that for a short 
time past you have been mixing yourself up in the 
affairs of a certain Mr English, a wandering photo- 
grapher, whom Sir, Philip was so injudicious as to 
ask here to dinner once or twice. I donot seek to 
know your reasons for — this, my dear child: 
that you had some reasons, | will at once assume : 
but however strong ov have seemed to you, 
T have every reason to believe that you have been 

about the country, looki ter this young 
man’s affairs, is, to say the least of it, both unlady- 
like and ridiculous. Excuse me, dear, if in the 
excitement of the moment I use strong language, 
but really the case seems to me one which demands 
a strong remedy. The health of Sir Philip, as you 
are aware, is too precarious for him to be troubled 
with such details ; and this being the case, I con- 
sider myself as being in some measure his delegate, 
and assume an authority in speaking to you which 
on any other occasion I should be sorry to exercise.’ 

‘Pray, make no excuse on that score,’ said 
Frederica coldly. ‘ But before deciding that I have 
been either ylike or ridiculous, would it not 
be well to inquire more particularly into the nature 
of the business which has made me appear either 
one or the other in your Ladyship’s eyes ?’ 

*Certainly not, said Lady Spencelaugh hastily. 
*I have no wish to know more of this wretched 
Think it that your Lad 

‘But I think it highly n our - 
ship should at least Seow as aed of the case at 
do. When you sent for me, I was about to copy 
out a certain Statement which is in my ssion, 
and send the copy to you, together with the outline 
of certain other facts with which I have become 
acquainted.’ 

I am very glad you did no such thing, said her 


warmly. 
* Let me, at least, fetch the Statement, and read 


. inly not: I should consider myself de- 

graded by listening to such a f: of nonsense,’ 
‘Your Ladyship cannot know how serious are 

the interests involved, or you would not speak 


thus.’ 

*I know quite sufficient already, and I have set 
my face knowing more. T know that this 
man—this John English, as he calls himself—has 
put forward some ere claim by which he 
seeks to make people believe that he is a great man 
who has been defrauded out of his rights. I know 
further, and from reliable sources, that he is a 
common swindler and impostor ; and that this is 
neither the first nor the second occasion that he 
has striven to make himself out as a scion of some 
family of position; and at the present time, as 
wel ourself are no doubt aware, he is not to be 

—no one knows whither he has gone. Is it 
not so?’ 

‘It is, said Frederica a little shaken. 

*But you don’t know the reason of his sudden 
disappearance,’ went on her Ladyship. ‘Well, I 
— to be in a position to enlighten you. He 

to avoid being arrested and Lae a to account 


for his previous im think he is too 


melita is face in this part of the 


(Oct. 20, 1860 ‘be 

country again ; but should he do so, and I become oe 
aware of it, I shall certainly have him apprehended oT 
as a notorious swindler. ma 

Frederica was staggered. The audacity of Lady ne 
Spencelaugh verged on the sublime; but her Lady- Pit 
ship’s tone, bold as it was, was wanting in sincerity, 
pom carried no conviction to her listener’s heart. ” 
‘If you would but allow me to tell you all that I r 
know of this matter!’ said Frederica in a voice of Fr 
genuine entreaty. Lo 

‘Certainly not, Frederica ; and I am astonished, , 
after what 1 have said to you, that you should still 
persist in such a foolish request. For the heiress 
of Belair to have her name mixed up in any way : 
with that of this impostor, is a degradation to the ho 
family, and one which, were it to reach the ears of o 
Sir Philip, might well, in his delicate state of Pe 
health, prove fatal to him. Take my advice, m 
dear child, and have nothing further to do wi Pe 
this man or his affairs. He is trying to compro- - 
mise your name by trading on your good-nature,’ _ wi 

Frederica her hands. ‘Heaven help me!’ th 
she exclaimed. ‘I know not what to do,’ 

‘Do? Why, take my advice, of course,’ said Lady th 
Spencelaugh, ‘and don’t allow yourself to appear St 
any further in this wretched business.’ 

Frederica sat in painful silence for a few he 
moments, watched eagerly by Lady Spencelaugh. tir 
‘No,’ she said at length as she rose from her chair, -_ 
while a deep flush overspread her face— No, I can- fo 
not think that Mr English is an impostor. I believe hi 
him to be as true and loyal a gentleman as ever a 
breathed. Mistaken he may be, but not intention- FE 
ally so, I am sure. That he will some day come ad 
back, if alive, I a believe. Meanwhile, I will 
a with your Ladyship’s wishes in one respect ; tl 
I will take no further steps in this matter person- 
ally, but will put it at once into the hands of Mr G 
Penning, my lawyer, and leave him to deal with ix 
it in whatever way he may think best,’ J 

With a little tremulous cry, Lady Spencelaugh 


started forward from her easy, loun posture. 
‘Frederica Spencelaugh, ‘will such 
thing!’ she exclaimed. ‘Do you want to kill your 


‘It is too late now for me to go back,’ said 
Frederica sadly. ‘The task was not of my seeking ; 
but now that it has been given me to do, I dare 
not shrink from it till I arrive at the truth. Oh, 
dear Lady Spencelaugh, pray believe me when I 
say ’—— 

She sto suddenly, affrighted at the ‘“ 
r. Her 


look on the face of the woman before he: 
Ladyship’s mask was pushed aside for a moment, 
and the lurking fiend behind peeped out in all his 
native hideousness. 

‘Am I, then, to understand that it is your fixed 
determination not to give this matter up?’ asked 
Lady Spencelaugh in a tone of ice. 

derica bowed her head, but did not speak. 
Lady Spencelaugh touched the small silver gong at 
her elbow. ‘The door, for Miss Spencelaugh,’ she 
said to Clotilde.» Frederica out slowly and 
sorrowfully without another word. 

‘Let her do her worst, said Lady h to 
herself as soon as she was left alone ; ‘I can still 
defy her—defy all of them. I shall triumph in 
spite of ev: ing—but at what a terrible cost !’ 

She took a scrap 
and opened it. It was the which 
been received by the landlady of the Hand and 
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on the ious day. Its contents were em- 
ied in one Fine and that one line ran as under: 
‘The Ocean Child foundered with all on board.’ 
Lady Spencelaugh’s eyes glittered, and her mouth 
puckered into an evil smile as she read these words. 
‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,’ she 
muttered as she replaced the telegram in her sachet. 
The fast afternoon train of that same day bore 
and Jane Garrod swiftly 
London- 


CHAPTER XXXII.—JIM BILLINGS IS WANTED. 


Miss Spencelaugh took up her quarters at the 
house of a friend in Harley Street, and was waited 
upon, the morning after her arrival in town, by Mr 
Penni 


enning. 

A quiet, shrewd, middle-aged gentleman was Mr 
Penning; the embodiment of prosaic common- 
sense ; if there were a spark of imagination any- 
where about him, he concealed it so carefully from 
the world that its presence was never suspected. 

*Oblige me by reading this paper carefully 
through,’ said Frederica as she gave John English’s 
Statement into the lawyer’s hands. 

Quietly observant of him as he sat opposite to 
her, Frederica saw his white eyebrows go up several 
times in the course of the reading, but he said no 
word till he had mastered the last line; then 
folding up the document carefully, and allowing 
his double eye-glass to drop from its resting-place 
on his nose, he turned a face of mild inquiry on 

erica, and said: ‘A singular document, my 
dear Miss Spencelaugh—a very singular document. 
Have you any corroborative evidence to offer as to 
the truth of its statements ?” 

Frederica gave him an epitome of her visit to 
Grellier’s almshouses, and then called Jane Garrod 
into the room. Mr Penning listened attentively to 
Jane’s narrative, and took notes of the chief points. 
—‘ This, I presume, completes the case as far as it 

at present ?’ said the lawyer when Jane had 
eft the room. 

Yes, Frederica said, that was all the evidence 
she had to offer. 

‘In the present state of this affair” resumed the 
lawyer, as he saw Frederica’s eyes fixed inquiringly 
on him, ‘ you must please excuse me from offering 
any opinion as to the value or worthlessness of 
what I have just heard and read. I have seen so 
many a cases in my time which seemed at 
the first glance to be built up of such strong 
evidence that it was almost ye org to doubt 
their validity, and which yet, when they came to 
be looked into, were found to be utterly worthless, 
that I have learned at last to doubt everything that 
is at all out of the common course. There is 
certainly an air of romance and improbability 
about Mr English’s Statement ; but for all that, it 
may contain an underlying vein of truth, sufficient 
to necessitate further investigation. As you tell 
me that you are determined to go on with the case, 
I will at once put it (with certain reservations) into 
the hands of one of my people. The whole affair is 
certainly complicated by the unexplained absence 
of Mr English. Were he first | 
would be to ask him to prove his identity wi 
that of the child taken to America by the man 
Kreefe and his wife, in support of which fact we 
have nothing at present Sl his bare word. 
As, however, he is not here, the first point for us 


to take up is to try and track out this Jim Billings, » 
who is said to be the only person able to throw 
any light on the ntage of the child taken to 
White Grange by Mrs Winch. Mind you, I think 
the chances of our finding him, even if he be still 
alive, are very faint ind But we will try ; and 
meanwhile, my dear young lady, you must wait 
patiently till I bring you some news as to the 
or my efforts. One last 
word at i on’t be over-sanguine. 

The een of Lady Spencelaugh’s name 
was studiously avoided both by the lawyer and 
Frederica. 

So Jane Garrod went back home, and Miss 
Spencelaugh waited in Harley Street for the news 
that seemed so long in coming. Three weeks 
og away before she saw anything further of 

Penning, but at the end of that time he called 
upon her. 

‘I always said Meriton was a sharp fellow,’ he 
began, after the usual greetings, ‘and this case 
| see the truth of my opinion. He has actually 

unted down this man Billings, and is watching 
for him at the present moment, as a terrier watches 
for a rat, ready to pounce on him the moment he 
makes his ap ce, Excuse the vulgarity of 
the simile, my dear Miss Spencelaugh, and listen 
to my explanation.—Meriton ascertained, in the 
first instance, at which town Billings was con- 
victed, the nature of his sentence, and the date 
of his departure for Australia. There you would 
naturally think that all trace of the fellow would 
cease, at least on this side the water. But not so. 
Meriton, by some means best known to himself, 
and with the assistance of his good friends the 
police, discovered, from some ister of such 
transactions which is kept at h uarters, that 
Billings was let loose with a ticket-of-leave before 
expiration his panes and back to 

is country about eight years ago. Following w 
the clue thus obtained, Moriton found further, that 
Billings had not been many weeks in England 
before he was again convicted on a charge of 
robbery with violence, and was again sentenced— 
this time, to ten years’ penal servitude. That 
sentence—reduced by a term of two years—he has 
been working out at Portland, and it expired a 
fortnight ago. But, as if it were destined that he 
should not escape us, Billings is still there, in the 
infirmary, suff from a severe accident, which 
he met with while working in the quarries. 
Meriton is waiting close at hand, ready to 
on him the moment he shews his scoundrel’s face 
outside the walls ; and if this fellow has any secret 
worth knowing, Meriton is just the man to twist it 
out of him. We shall a have further infor- 
mation in a few days ; but don’t be over-sanguine, 
my dear young lady—don’t be over-sanguine. 

Three days later, Mr Penning came again, 
bringing a letter with him. ‘ News at last,’ he 
said. ‘But I had better, perhaps, read Meriton’s 
letter, and enable you to judge of its importance 
yourself” He adjusted his eye-glass with a little 
show of importance, and then read as under : 


My pear Str—As my last letter informed you, 
I have been dawdling away my time here for more 
than a week, awaiting the discharge of Billings. I - 
had been apprised by a friendly official that he 
would leave the infirmary this morning, and I took 
him in tow the moment he was outside the gates. 


I had secured a snug little place beforehand, where 
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‘| our interview would not be likely to be interrupted. 
Billings is evidently much reduced by his illness, 
and therefore perhaps more amenable to my little 
masive ways than he would otherwise have 
m, which is so far fortunate for us. A more 
thorough scoundrel I think I never talked to ; not 
that he is by any means unintelligent, or wanting 
in shrewdness, but in that he is so thoroughly 
brutalised by the kind of life which his crimes 
have compelled him to lead. He was suspicious of 
me from the first moment. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘such 
gents as you don’t take any interest in coves like 
me unless you have got some end of your own to 
serve.’ ‘Quite right, I said ; ‘I have got an end to 
serve, and if you will come quietly with me, I'll 
tell you what it is” The moment I spoke of 
White Grange, he started guiltily. Then with a 
sneer and an oath, he exclaimed: ‘That’s the 
business you have come about, is it? But you’re 
not going to get anything out of me about White 
Grange. I’ve not kept the secret all these years 
to be carneyed out of it by a white-faced fox like 
you. I know a trick worth two of that’ I really 
thought at one time that he was going to prove 
impracticable ; but after a good dinner, followed 
by an ample supply of old rum and strong tobacco, 
he became more amenable to reason; and not to 
trouble you, sir, with useless details, I did actually 
succeed in talking him over, and in inducing him 
to see on which side his bread was buttered; and 
I may be allowed to say that I felicitate myself a 
little on the victory. e terms are rather high, J 
must confess, but a lesser figure would have 
of no avail. In return, I have obtained full infor- 
mation as to the name and parentage of the child ; 
and Billings has consented to lie quietly by for a 
few weeks, in case he should be required as a 
witness. Further details I reserve till I see you: 
but as you will probably be anxious to know 
exactly what it is that I have been told, and as I 
think it hardly advisable to trust such information 
to this letter, I will be pay to you in cipher 
to-morrow morning, half an hour after post-time, 
as I shall go on from here to Exeter to see Mr 
Collinson re: the disputed-will case. Yours re- 


spectfully, Frank MERITON. 

have the telegram?’ said Frederica 
eagerly when Mr Penning had finished reading the 
etter. 


‘I have,’ said the old lawyer gravely. He saw 
that Frederica’s eyes were fixed anxiously on him. 
Writing materials were on the table, so he took 
a strip of paper, and writing a few words on it, 
handed it across to Frederica. ‘That is a copy of 
Meriton’s telegram,’ he said. 

Frederica’s cheek grew pale as she read, and 
next moment tears sprang to her eyes. ‘Oh, Mr 
Penning, she exclaimed, ‘ what terrible mystery is 
here? My poor dear uncle’—— 

There was a knock at the door, and a servant 
entered with a salver, on which lay a strange- 
looking letter, addressed to Miss eenschah. 
Frederica opened it. It was another tel 
*Sir Philip Spencelaugh is dying. Come at once.’ 

‘Pray Heaven that I be not too late to tell him 
this strange news!’ said Frederica through her 
tears. 


‘Better that he should die in ignorance of it, my 


dear young ; said the old lawyer gently — far 
better that he should die in ignorance of it.’ 


tp, Five hours later, Frederica alighted at the porch 


of Belair. The housekeeper, with a sorrowful 7 
was waiting to receive her. ‘My uncle’ i 
Frederica, and then she stopped, reading but too 
clearly in the face of the other the tidings she 
dreaded to hear. 

‘Sir Philip died three hours ago,’ said the house- 
keeper. ‘Your name was the last word on his lips’ 


THE PEACHES. 


Wuen summer flowers begin to jade, 
And summer leaves begin to fall 

One here, one there: in juicy strength, 
The peaches redden on the wall. 

And so, indeed, hot youth being past, 

Our lives should shew their fruit fall fast. 


The peaches redden on the wall, 
Hiding in hollow cells of green, 
Where plaited leaves hang thick about, 
And scarce permit them to be seen. 
And so, in truth, good deeds should be 
Concealed in sweet humility. 


The peaches redden on the wall, 

Close set upon low branching trees ; 
And any hand may easy touch 

The gifts that the eye easy sees. 
And so with us, tis well for each 
To keep within the other’s reach. 


The peaches redden on the wall : 

They take the kisses of the sun, 
The joy-tears of the flying cloud, 

The darkness when the day is done. 
And thus, well used, the changing hour 
Will help us to a larger power. 


The peaches redden on the wall, 
To drop when chilly winds shall blow; 
But careful hands are swift to stay 
Their fragrant lives from ending so. 
And surely thus a Hand will save 
The good from falling in the grave. 


The peaches redden on the wall— 
But look up higher overhead, 
Where all the vastness of the sky 
With faintest, calmest blue is spread. 
And what is that from where we stand 
But blue mist hiding Fatherland ? 


The peaches redden on the wall, 
Though night’s dark curtain drips with dew; 
The white stars shew themselves, and shine 
Through mounded cloud and hovering blue. 
And oh, to feel ‘ past fruit and tree, 
The Lights of Home shine forth for me!’ 
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